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We shall never envy the honors, which wit and learning obtain in any other cause, if 
we can be nwmbered among the writers who have given ardor to virtue and confidence to 
truth. Dr. Johnson. 








FOR THE POLYANTHOS. 





LEARNED AGES. 


Ir has frequently been a subject of speculation to the cu 
rious, that many or most of the greatest geniuses have lived 
cotemporary with each other. However singular the cir- 
cumstance may appear, it certainly carries truth with it; and 
perhaps it is impossible to account for this phenomena. Some 
writers, who have speculated upon it have ascribed it to 
physical causes, such as the influence of climate, of air, or 
other less probable causes! others have thought it might be 
from mere chance; and others, with more probability, to the 
patronage literature may have received in the different ages. 
But as these reasons differ so much from one another, the true 
cause cannot be united in all of them. Many learned men 
have flourished in republics, particularly in Athens, and in 
Rome when the form of its government was republican. But 
no cause has ever yet been assigned that carries certainty 
with it: the problem still remains unsolved. If it be fact, 
that genius is born with man, it cannot be attributed to. phys- 
ical causes. Climate may be an impediment to education ; 
and indeed the merit of many celebrated men has been cheir 
perseverance in surmounting the greatest obstacles in the ac- 
quirements of their knowledge ; namely, bodily and mental 
infirmity. But climate does not prevent the birth of any one. 
There must be some other cause than mere chance. The 
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constitutions of men are not alike ; much less are their dis- 
positions alike. The encouragement of literature and the 


advantages of cotemporary genius regulate the taste of every { | 
are. The desire for knowledge would soon subside ii the in- 4 
fluence of literature was not so obvious. “ Learned men,” ‘ 
says Dr. Blair, speaking of the learned ages, “ have marked : 
out four of these happy ages. The first is the Grecian age, é 
which commenced near the time of the Peloponnesian war, é 
and extended till the time of Alexander tie Great: within 4 
which period we have Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 4 


Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes, Aschynes, Lysias, 
Isocrates, Pindar, Aischylus, Euripides, Sophocles, Aristo- 
phanes, Menander, Anacreon, Theocritus, Lysippas, Apellesy 
Phidias, Praxiteles. The second is the Roman age, included 
nearly within the days of Julius Cesar and Augustus : afford- 
ing us Catullus, Lucretius, Terence, Virgil, Horace, Tibul- 
lus, Propertius, Ovid, Phedrus, Cesar, Cicero, Livy, Sallust, é 
Varro, and Vitruvius. The third age is that of the restoration : 
of learning under the Popes Julius 2d and Leo 10th ; when 
flourished Ariosto, Tasso, Saunagarius, Vida, Michiavel, 
Guiaciardini, Davila, Erasmus, Pau] Jovius, Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Titian. The fourth age comprehends that of Louis 
14th, and Queen Anne; when flourished in France, Corneille, 
Racine, De Retz, Moliere, Boileau, Fontaine, Baptiste, Rous- 
seau, Bossuet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, Pascall, Malebranche, 
Masillon, Bruyere, Bayle, Fontenelle, Vestot ; and in Eng- 
land, Dryden, Pope, Addison, Prior, Swift, Parnell, Congreve, 
Otway, Young, Rowe, Atterbury, Shaftsbury, Bolingbroke, : 
Tillotson, Temple, Boyle, Locke, Newton, Clarke.” And I 
think we may with propriety add a fifth age, beginning the 
fatter part of the reign of George 2d and extending to the 
present time.—The improvement of every age has altered the 
turn of genius. The ancients excelled the moderns in their 
moral writings ; but the superiority ove: them in philosophy 
and the arts, must be acknowledged to belong to the moderns. 
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REMARKABLE EFFECTS OF 
ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 


Tue following very curious instances are mentioned by 
Mr. Locke of the effects of merely arbirary association. A 
friend of his knew one perfectly cured of madness, by a very 
harsh and offensive operation. The gentleman who was thus 
recovered, with great sense of gratitude andacknowledgement, 
owned the cure ail his life after, as the greatest obligation he 
could have received; but, whatever gratitude and reason suge 
gested to him, he could never bear the sight of the operator ; 
that image brought back with it the idea of the agony which 
he suffered from his hands, which was too mighty and intol- 
erable for him to endure. The other instance is of “ a young 
gentieman, who, having learnt to dance, and that to great 
perfection, there happened to stand an old trunk in the room 
where he learnt. The idea of this remarkable piece of house- 
hold stuff had so mixed itself with the turns and steps of all 
his dances, that, though in that chamber he could dance ex- 
cellently well, yet it was only whilst that trunk was there ; 
nor could he perform well in any other place, unless that, or 
some such other trunk, had its due position in the room.” 
Nearly as whimsical] as this, was the predilection which Des 
Cartes conceived in favour of squinting, from haying fixed 
his affections when a youth upon a female of distorted vision. 

In consequence of accidental association, a very interesting 
train of thought may be excited by the most trivial circum- 
stance. The following passage of captain King’s continuation 
of Cooke’s last veyage, furnishes a remarkable example of 
this: “ Whilst we were at dinner in this miserable hut, on the 
banks of the river Awatska, the guests of a people with whose 
existence we had before been scarce acquainted, and at the 
extremity of the habitable globe; a soiitary, half-worn, pew- 

ter spoon, whose shape was familiar to us, attracted our at- 
tention; and, on examination, we found it stamped on the 
back with the word London. I cannot pass over this circum- 
stance in silence, out of gratitude for the many pleasant 
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thoughts, the anxious hopes, and tender remembrances, it ex- 
cited in us. Those who have experienced the effects that 
long absence, and extreme distance from their native country, 
produce in the mind, will readily conceive the pleasure such 
a trifling incident can give.” This interesting description 
naturally recalls to our minds the wonderful effect which the 
tune called the Rans des Vaches formerly produced on the 
Swiss soldiers when at a distance from their native country ; 
so ardent a desire did it excite to revisit their paternal woods 
and vallies, that they were frequently known to desert, or, if 
that was prevented, to sicken and die. The best preventive 
of this singuiar disorder, called the Aaladie du Pays, was 
found to be an interdiction of this heart-touching air, which, 
however, is by no means remarkable for its melody. 
' The following case, from Dr. Percival’s Dissertations, af- 
fords an example of that kind of association to which the name 
habit is commonly given: “ Several years ago,” says our au- 
thor, “ the countess of fel] into an apoplexy about seven 
o’clock in the morning. Amongst other stimulating applica- 
tions, I directed a feather dipped in hartshorn to be frequent- 
ly introduced into her nostrils. Her ladyship, when in health, 
was much addicted te the taking of snuff; and the present 
irritation of the olfactory nerves produced a junction of the 
fore finger and thumb of the right hand; the elevation of 
them to the nose ; and the action of snuffing in the nostrils. 
When the snuffing ceased, the hand andthe arm dropped 
down in a torpid state. A fresh application of the stimulus 
renewed those successive efforts ; and I was witness to their 
repetition, till the hartshorn Jost its power of irritation, prob- 
ably by destroying the sensibility of the olfactory nerves. The 
countess recovered from the fit, about six o’clock in the even- 
ing; but though it was neither long nor severe, her memory 
never altcrwards furnished the least trace of consciousness, 
during its continuance.” 

Another fact of the same kind, and furnished by the same 
author, is as follows: “ Mr. W had been long confined 
to his chamber by a palsy, and other ailments. Every even- 
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ing about six o’clock he played at cards with some of the fam- 
ily. He was seized in June, 1780, at three o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, with a fit, which terminated in decipiency. At the 
stated hour of card playing, he fancied himself to be engaged 
in his usual game; talkec of cards, as if they were in his 
hand ; and was very angry at his daughter, when she endeav- 
ored to rectify his mistaken imagination. His fatuity was of 


short continuance ; but, when recovered from it, he express- 


ed.no recollection of what had passed.” 

The story related by Dr. Willis, in his essay De Anim, 
Brut. pars i. c. 16. is still more remarkable. * It is of an ideot, 
who, residing within the sound of a clock, regularly amused 
himself with counting aloud the hours of the day, whenever 
the hammer of that instrument struck : but being afterwards 
removed to a situation where there was no clock, he still re- 
tained the former impressions so strongly, that he continued 
to distinguish the ordinary divisions of time, repeating at the 
end of every hour the precise number of strokes which the 
clock would have struck at that period. Mr. Addison has 
quoted this fact, in one of the Spectators, not from the origin- 
al, but from Dr. Ploutt’s History of Staffordshire, and has de- 
duced from it many important moral reflections. 
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DIFFERENCE OF TALENTS 
Necessary to shine in conversation and writing. 


Favonto is conspicuous for his conversable talents; he is 
always the spirit and the oracle of every circle he frequents ; 
he has an infinity of interesting tales, and, with admirable ad- 
dress, he can, as he pleases, either convulse his auditors with 


- laughter, by comic descriptions, or melt them into tears, by 


pathetic incidents ; he can maintain an argument with logical 
propriety and erudition; discuss politics, criticise literature, 
or trifle with the fashionable nonsense of the day.—In short, 
all topics are familiar to him, and he expatiates on all sub- 
jects with propriety, spirit, and elegance. Yet this same be- 
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ing, whose powers of conversation are so fascinating, and so 
wonderful, had he a pen placed in his hand, wouid be utterly 
incapable of delivering his thoughts on any of the subjects, he 
discussed so eloquently, without committing a thousand biun- 
ders—he would continually transgress the rules of grammar 
and orthography ; and would be unable to compose one scn- 
tence with perspicuity or elegance. | 

On the contrary, Horatio is a man whose literary produc- 
tions are the admiration and delight of the age, his works are 
as varied as they are elegant, as learned as they are fascinat- 
ing—he has the magic power to enrapture, instruct, and en- 
lighten his readers, as he displays his talents in poetry, mo- 
rality, or the sciences :—yet let us introduce this transcendent 
genius into a cirele, assembled for the purpose of rational anu 
refined conversation, and his faculties are benumbed !—jis 
powers forsake him! When drawn into conversation, by the 
eager curiosity of his auditors, he speaks only to disappoint 
their high-raised expectations! ‘The author, who astonished 


and delighted us in our studies, in the morning, disgusts and 
tires us by his discourse, in the evening. He attempts to dis- 


cuss the same subjects, which are so brilliantly and exquisite- 
ly treated in his writings ; but “ what a falling off is there ?” 
——he stammers—hcsitates—and, in his confusion, commits 
blunders, which many of his delighted readers would blush 
to be detected in. 

How are we to account for a contrast so extraordinary ‘—~ 
where lies the difference in the talents necessary to shine in 
conversation and in writing ?—both require taste, education, 
knowledge: yet how widely distinct are the attributes of 
each! It may be urged that diffidence may prevent a dis- 
play of those talents in conversation, which are most success- 
fully exerted in writing ; but this argument I] am convinced 
is groundiess, since many celebrated literary characters, who 
are by no means destitute of courage, are observed to make a 
miserable figure in conversation; and, on the other hand, 
many timid persons, of no very striking abilities in writing, 
are often extremely eloquent in conversation, when their im- 
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aginations become warmed by the subject. Besides, should 
we grant this hypothesis, how shall we account for the fre- 
quent, and too glaring, fact, that many, who are brilliant and 
elegant in their discourse, are lamentably deficient in compo- 
sition ? What obstacle can prevent a well-educated and taste- 
ful mind from pleasing us in its literary productions, which 
has so eminently charmed and instructed us in its conversa- 
tion? Whatever may be the cause, this is certainly the fact. 

Difficult as this problem may appear, I have one magic 
word that can solve it, and dispel the mists of doubt: Genius ! 
In that alone consists the contrast between the vulgar and re 
fined soul. Education, custom, or a thousand causes, may 
produce a beiny formed to shine in conversation ; but genius 
alone—enchanting, lovely genius! can make the author !——~a 
man of ordinary talents may figure successfully in conversa- 
tion; but those illuminated few alone, who “derive from 
Heaven their light,” can blaze in refulgent splendor on the 
page of literature. “ Poets are born, not made !”—the cares 
of man may form the elegant and energetic speaker; but 
Heaven alone creates the poct—the philosopher—the moral- 
ist! 

The ideas of the man, who enlivens and delights us in con- 
versation, are scattered liberally on the surface of his mind ; 
they lie as open and as numerous as the sands on the sea- 
shore : fan but one grain, and myriads arise ! but the thoughts 
of the author, who enraptures and astonishes us by his imagi- 
nation, lie concealed and treasured in the dcepest recesses of 
his mind, like valuable pearls at the bottom of the ocean. 
which we must dive deeply to possess ; but when they are ac- 
quired, though not numerous, yet how exquisitely beautiful 
and choice are they in-our estimation! So immeasurable is 
the contrast between the mere speaker and the author! An 
ordinary, or borrowed, image will frequently make a brilliant 
figure in conversation; while one of thrice its beauty, with 
all the charms of originality, will fail to strike us in composi- 
tion. So much more do we expect from the author, than 
from the speaker !+—-we are satisfied, and even dazzled, by 
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the sparkling of the sands from one, but nothing less than the 


beauteous tints ad elegant polish of the pearl, can please us 
in the other. 











. PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


EE 


. A@eERiopIcaL publication has been often said to resemble 
a-mail coach. It must set out at a particular day and hour, it 
must travel the road, whether full or empty, and whether it 
conveys bullion to the bank, or cheese to the grocer. In such 
a case, the prudent owner of the vehicle purveys such horses 
as are fittest for this regular, fatiguing, and, in some points of 
view, derogating duty. He buys no “ fine framped steeds,” 
that are fitted for a chariot or curricle, nor yet brutes that, 
by their clumsy make and buik of bone, are qualified only to 
tug in a drayman’s cart; but he labors to secure, of 


«© Spare-fed prancers many a raw-boned pair ;” 


such as have, perhaps, seen their best days, and acquired dis- 
cretion to submit to their necessary task, while they retain 
vigor and animation sufficient to tug through it speedily and 
hardily. The bare-worn common of literature has always af- 
forded but too numerous a supply of authors who hold a sim- 
ilar description ; and who, by misfortune or improvidence, or 
mcrely from being unable to force themselves forward to pub- 
lic notice, are compelled to subject talents worthy of a better 


employment, to whatever task a bookseller shall be pleased 
to dictate. 








A POLITIC ORATOR. 


Aw orator, at a meeting during the troubles of the League, 
began a speech with premising, that he should divide the sub- 
ject he was about to treat of, into thirteen heads. The audi- 
ence were heard to murmur, and to interrupt this formidable 
beginning. But,” continued the orator, “ to prevent my be- 
ing too prolix, I shall omit a dozen of them.” 
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LETTERS ON MYTHOLOGY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF C. A. DEMOUSTIER. 


re 
LETTER XIV. 

I wave spoken to you, lovely Emilia, of the philosophers of 
antiquity, and, as you will learn nothing by halves, you demand 
of me, “ What is philosophy !”—A reply to this question is 
not so easy as you may imagine. | 

Philosophy was formerly the art of living worthily, and the 
tle of philosopher was synonymous with that of wise and hap- 
py. This philosophy was general and constant. It yaried 
ofien in its mode of advancing the same end; but that end 
was uniformly wisdom and happiness. 

To-day all is changed; fashionable philosophy is founded 
upon particular principles, which each person adopts at will, 
with the liberty of changing them on the least variation of love 
or fortune, or the first fit of the spleen, (for no more philoso=- 
phers without vapors.) In this manner, then, exists as great 
diversity of philosophical systems as there are philosophers ; 
and frequently each individual of them adopts, reforms and 
re-establishes particular notions twice or thrice a-day; thus 
systems are increasing ad infinitum. Such is practical phi- 
losophy among the moderns. 

Let us now seek a more pleasing subject. We left the 
Muses at the court of Bacchus ; doubtless their fate causes 
you some anxiety. Ihastento remove it. Scarcely had A- 
pollo quitted the court of Bacchus, when they sawarrive there, 
in the midst of a brilliant train, the nine daughters ef Pierus, 
king of Macedonia; they had travelled all Thessaly and part 
of Greece, to dispute with the Muses, the prize of song—« If 
you are vanquished,” said they to them, “ you shall cede to 
us Mount Parnassus, and the flowery borders of Hypocrene ; 
if the victory is yours, we will abaudon to you the laughing 
valleys cf Thessaly, and we will fly to the mountains of 
Thrace.” The indignant Muscs accepted this challenge, 
and their rivals began. , 

They sung the combat of the gods and Titans, and they at- 
VOL, If. 9 
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tributed the victory to the latter ; then they celebrated in wan- 
ton half meanings, the gallantrics of the day, and finished by 
pastorals like dravuras. Women of fashion would have heard 
them with rapture. 

When the daughters of Pierus had finished, Calliope teok 
on herself the task of singly replying tothem. She sung then 
the powerful fecundity of the Master of the universe, who ani- 
mates all beings with a breath, and, with a look, plunges them 
into annihilation; then she sung the adventures of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha :-— 

“ Indignant at the crimes of men, Jupiter had covered the 
earth with an immense sea, and the human species was no 
more. The highest mountains had concealed their summits ; 
one alone yet elevated its head above the waves; it was 
Mount Parnassus, situated between Attica and Beetia. Over 
this vast and liquid plain, amidst floating bodics of men, ani- 
mals, and trees, voyaged a frail barque, at once the sport of 
the winds and the waves; it bore a happy and respectable pair, 
and virtue herself was saved with Deucalion and Pyrrha. 

“ The breath of the winds, ot rather that of the Eternal, im- 
pelled them to the summit of Mount Parnassus. It was there 
that they landed with trepidation, and that, casting a trembling 
glance around, they considered with horror the boundless 
tomb of the human race. Meanwhile the waters decreased, 
and they gradually discovered the mountains, the elevated 
plains ; but nature was dead in all, and silence dwelt alone in 
the universe. 

“Extending his arms to his spouse, Deucalion exclaimed, 
‘Oh! my best beloved, what will become of us? we are alone 
in the world. Alas! if the flame of love yet burned for us, 
this desert would one day behold new inhabitants, and our 
eyes would be closed by the hands of pious children ; but old 
age has frozen the life-giving tide, and I foresee no more but 
solitude and death’ Thus discoursing, the sad pair slowly 
approached a temple, whence Themis delivered her oracles ; 
there mutually supported, they prostrated themselves togeth- 
er, and bowed their hoary heads to the foot of the sanctuary. 
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«“ Suddenly the vaulted roof shakes, and the venerable pair, 
with trembling hear these words— Quit this temple ; cover 
vour faces ; and cast behind you the bones of your mother !’ 
At these sounds, Deucalion, the friend of the gods, interpreted 
their will, covered with a veil his head, and that of his spouse. 

«“ Together they traversed vast deserts, throwing behind 
them the stones which proceed from the bowels of the earth, 
our common parent. Suddenly these stones, like marbles 
which the artist has chiselled, assumed by degrees a human 
form ; soon their features were perfected, their eyes shone, 
their complexion glowed with animation, their limbs move, 
they walk !~—Jupiter had sau, ¢ Receive life ’'—and they liv- 
ed.” 

Scarcely had Calliope finished, ere the victory was decreed 
to her by unanimous voices. The daughters of Pierus burst 
into loud murmurs, but all at once their bodies were covered 
with black and white feathers, and they were changed into 
magpies. This chastisement neither repressed their com- 
plaints nor their babble. 

After this victory the Muses returned to Mount Parnassus, 
and lived long there in peaceable amity. Frequently they 
wandered through the sacred valley, where fiew the waters of 
Hippocrene ; frequently they encountered their young pupils 
eathering Parnassian flowers, and still they taught them to. 
aim at ascending the double hill. 

One day having strayed far from home, they were suprised 
by a sudden fall of rain, which obliged them to seek for shel- 
ter. The tyrant Pyrenzus, then established in Phocidas, met, 
and offered them an asylum in his palace; the Muses ac- 
cepted it; but hardly were they entered, when the tyrant or- 
cered the doors to. be fastened, and proceeded to offer them a 
species of violence, which I may not describe. The nine sis- 
ters spread their wings and flew away ; in the hope of reach- 
ing them, Pyrenzus mounted up to a high tower, whence 
springing after them, he fell, and was dashed to pieces. Fa- 
bulous history does not tells us what became afterwards of 


‘he fugitive Muses; butit is presumed that since that period 
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they have sought the most lovely regions of the world; I will- 
ingly adopt this opinion, believing that they are often my Emil- 
ia’s companions on the banks of the Seine. 

In spite of their vagrant lives, we are assured that the Mus- 
cs hot only preserved, but guarded their chastity. To be in- 
zenuous, however, I must confess that there have been some 
detractors, who have asserted that several of these damsels 
have been mothers. ‘They boldly advance that Rhesus was 
the son of Terpsichore ; Linus of Clio; and the divine Or- 
pheus of Calliope. It is also conjectured that Arion and Pin- 
dar were children of the Muses. 

But these pretended relationships were purely moral ; was 
a poet inspired by a Muse, they said she had adopted him ; 
then they said he was her son; then some charitable ladies 
began to imagine how that could be; then these discreet la- 
dies published how it was; they believed it positively; they 
had substantial proofs of it; they had seen it with their own 
eyes; they would swear it!--they swore it, and upon their 
testimony if was transmitted to after ages. 

As you will imagine, these malicious reports affected the 
reputation of the Muses so little, that they had always a crowd 
of adorers. Several persons passed their whole life in vain 
search after them, and dicd at length of love of these invisible 
ladies. Others, without knowing them, to please them, brav- 


ed the extremest perils, and pushed heroism even to temerity. 
Even the merry race of good fellows sought the favors and 


the society of the nine sisters. In every place altars were 
erected, and statues clevated tothem. ‘They were depicted, 
seated under the shade of a laurel, holding each other by the 
hand; their brows were adorned with palm branches, and 
each of them bore the attributes ofthe art over which she pe- 
culiarly presided. 

The Romans had raised a temple to them, in which poetical 
works were publicly read by their authors. They had also 
sonsecrated anothcr monument to their name; it was the 
Fountain of the Muses. But the most surprising thing is, 
that this fountain was placed near the temple of Fortune. 
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Astonishing neighborhood ! The neighbors were a long time 
without having the least acquaintance with each other; but 
at length, under the reign of Augustus, the priests of he 
temple opened their gates to the guardians of the fountain, 
and the latter allowed the former to come sometimes and 
draw living water from their spring.* 

Ever since this period, the sisters of Apollo were received 
at court, and their favorites became the friends of kings. But 
while the Muses held a brilliant station near thrones, they 
often escaped into retirement to console the afflicted; there 
they wept with Sappho, groaned with Ovid, sighed with Ti- 
bullus. They have preserved even to our times this soothing 
sensibility, and frequently has thy lover, Emilia, experienced 
its sweet effect. Far from thee, can aught console him but 
that Muse whose voice becomes the echo of his complaint ! 
Adieu. 

LETTER XV. - 


Adored of men, cherished by the gods, favored by the god- 
desses, Apollo saw himself at the height of felicity ; but he 
was a father, and sorrow is never distant from the paternal 
heart. 

In the midst of his brilliant palace, surrounded by the sea- 
sons and the hours, he saw approaching with a trembling step, 
a young mortal, who turned away his dazzled eyes; and bent 
his respectful head in his presence. While the god of day 
admired with secret emotion those charming features which 
seemed not quite unknown to him, the youth prostrated him- 
self before the throne, exclaiming with a broken and sobbing 
voice— Oh! my father !’—At that sound Phoebus was mov- 
ed, but he was confused with uncertainty—to whom was he 
indebted for this son ?* Was it Leucothea, Clytia, or Clymene? 
or any other? What an embarrassment! He found that he 
was a father, but could not with decency ask who had made 
him so. 


* Augustus and Meceznas protected and enriched Horace and Virgil ; 


aevertheless the protectors were more indebted tothe protected, than the 
protected were to their patrons, 
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“ Wilt thou suffer,” continued his unknown son, “ an au- 
dacious boy to outrage with impunity thy beloved spouse > 
Epaphus, born of the nymph Io, calls himself the son of J upi- 
ter: I contested not that illustrious origin, yet the rash youth 
insolently denies that I owe my life to thee, and that Apollo 
was the husband of Clymene.” « Of Clymene! Ah! my son, 
I recognize in thy features the sweetness of thy mother.” 

“Ifthen her memory is dear to you, will you not listen to 
her prayer, and my desires?” Speak, my son! whatever 
has led thee hither, I swear to thee, by Styx, to grant thy re- 
quest.” Then, to confound envious mortals, and convince 
them that I have received being from the god of day, grant, 
Oh! my father, permission to drive thy chariot through the: 
immense and brilliant path of heaven.” “ Alas! my child, 
who has advised thee to so rash a demand?” « My mother, 
Clymene.” “ And canst thou then think of following the 
suggestions of a mother’s ambition? knowest thou not that 
maternal affection wears a more blinding bandeauw than love 
itself? Unhappy boy: knowest thou the intricate paths of 
heaven! Mayest thou guide, with a fearless hand, my rapid 
steeds, when they ascend the steep of morning, and descend 
with a rapid course that immense valley, where, in the bosom 
of ocean, Amphitrite waits me at the houndary of the uni- 
verse Open thine eyes, renounce this fatal project. How 
wilt thou brave the roaring lion, the menacing crab, the hydra, 
whose hideous heads renew themselves like leaves on trees ; 
the furious bull, the butting ram, the archer, armed with 
deadly arrows; the scorpion, breathing poison ; the terrible. 
genius, who inundates the horizon with his watery urn; the 
formidable capricron, whose horny forehead makes husbands, 
turn pale ?” | 

These reasons, joined to paternal persuasion, would cer- 
tainly have turned Phaeton from his project, had not Clymene, 
in educating her son, transmitted to him a certain tenacity, 
which men call madness,and women character. The charac- 
ter of the son triumphed over the reason of the father. With 
heavy sighs, the god of day called the morning hours ; they 
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fiew, preceded by Aurora, and harnessed to the car of the 
sun the rapid Eous, the ardent Phlegon, the thundering Ethon | 
and the light Pirois. Phaeton leaped into the radiant car, 
wildly seized the sparkling reins, and scarcely waited to hear 
the last warning of his disconsolate father. 

“ Inthy flight, be neither too timid nor too ambitious ; 
avoid equally the earth and the heavens. Keep the middle 
course; that is always the safest. Thy very life depends 
upon my instructions. He falls who soars too high; he sinks 
who descends too low.” 

Apollo was yet speaking when already his son was seen fly- 
ing afar beneath the azure dome. Suddenly the impetuous 
steeds, finding themselves alternately checked and urged by 
unskilful hands, broke their reins, and rushed into the fields 
of air. Now sweeping through the dwellings of the immor- 
tals, now descending towards the terrestrial globe, threatening 
with conflagration both earth and heaven. The kindling fires 
struck terror into the gods; Jupiter turned pale in Olympus, 
Neptune trembled beneath his world of waters, and Pluto 
started at the glare even amidst the flames of hell. Cybele, 
consumed with unknown heat, groaned, heaved, writhed in 
agony, then raising up her burning head and scorched eyes, 
addressed with a dying voice, this prayer to the sovereign of 
the gods : 

“ If I have merited thy wrath, and if mankind are innocent, 
spare the children, and thunder upon the culpable mother ; 
in pity terminate the tortures I endure. Ah! wretched im- 
mortality, when thou dost but offer an eternity of torments ! 
Restore to the scorched earth night and dew, or take back, 
Oh! Jupiter, her immortality !” 

At these words, the. King of Heaven, touched with Cybele’s 
misfortune, because he was himself menaced from the same 
cause, arose, seized his thunderbolt, and with a resistless aim, 
struck the erring child of Clymene. While the steeds finish. 
ed at hazard, the career of day, Phaeton, the sport of the winds 
and the thunder, fell into the Eridanus, whose burning wayes 
bore his half-consumed body into the depths of the occan, 
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Just then upon the shore, Cycnus, the young king of Ligu- 
ria; young, but faithful; a monarch, but tender; he stretches 
out his arms towards the inanimate corse of his dear Phaeton. 
Ah! if he might fly to him, and embrace him for the last 
time ! The heavens second the wish of friendship. Suddenly 
Cycnus, is covered with a plumage whose whiteness denotes — 
the purity of his soul; he floats majestically forward to the 
body of his friend, bends over him, covers him with his ex- 
panded wings ; his sadness, so long restrained, bursts forth in 
a tender and plaintive sound, the melodious accents of which 
are repeated and prolonged by surrounding echoes. 

Less happy than Cycnus, the sisters of Phaeton, while 
mourning their brother, feel their feet rooted in the shore ; 
their arms extend into flexible branches, among which the 
pitying zephyr moans through the silver leaves of the poplar ; 
and their tears distilling in yellow drops, form that precious 
amber which the Graces collect for the toilet of Venus. 

Such tears, on the borders of the Seine, often embalm the 
charms of beauty, and diffusing perfume before her steps, ane 
nounce to lovers their young queen ; but they exhale not that 
sweetness, that intoxicating nectar, that free ambrosia, which 
the limpid sighs of melancholy, of tenderness, of sentiment, 
spread with the dew of morning over the lips of Emilia. 
Adieu. 
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RICHARDSONIANA. 

Wits but few exceptions, no author in the English lan- 
guage has displayed such accurate knowledge of human na- 
ture, the passions, propensities, and secrect evolutions and 
manceuvres of the minds of men, as the celebrated printer, 
Samuel Richardson, the author of Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe, 
and Sir Charles Grandison. I the more cheerfully pay this 
tribute to his worth, because the present class of readers pre- 
fers the modern novels to those of this elegant writer; than 
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which a more conclusive proof of the degeneracy of public 
sentiment cannot be adduced. With the hope of leading 
some of our fair readers, of whom in this town there are very 
many, and some of our literary gentlemen, of whom we have 
not a few, to an acquaintance with this champion of female ex- 
cellence and of manly virtue, I have transcribed some speci- 
mens of his sentiments, reflections and salutary advice, which, 
if they do not produce a general perusal of his works, may be 
productive of much good to those, who only casually read 
these apothegms of a sensible man and applauded author. 


HUMAN NATURE. 


What a world is this! one half of the people in it torment- 
ing the other half, yet being themselves tormented in tor- 
menting ! 

It is but shaping the bribe to the taste, and every one has 
his price. 

Those who err on the unfavorable side of a judgement are 
likely to be right five times in six; so vile a thing is human 
nature. 

FEMALITIES. 


Women who have several lovers (like women in a mercer’s 
shop, distracted with the variety of his rich wares) often choose 
the worst, and reject the dest. 

There are points in which all women agree, and make a 
common cause among them. 

When women are desirous to conceal their age, it is a sign 
that they themselves think they shall be good for nothing, 
when in years. 

Women’s eyes often run away with their understandings. 

Love-secrets are gencrally the cement of female friendship 

Matrimony and liberty is a girlish connexion. 

The female eye expects to be gratified ; whence men of 
appearance often succeed, when men of merit fail. 

Women, designed to be dependent, as well as meck crea- 


tures, when left to their own wills, often know not what to re-. 
solve upon. 
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“ The sex,” says Signor Jeronymo, “never know their 
minds, but when they meet obstacles to their wills.” 

“ Women,” says Mr. Selby, “are Lut the apes of one 
another.” 

All women, more or less, are romances. 


HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

A woman is more the property of her husband, than he is 
hers. 

Managing women are generally not the best to live with. 

The most happily married woman must have a will to which 
she must resign her own. 

The woman who depreciates her husband, still more de- 
preciates herself. 

If a woman would have the world respect her husband, she 
must set the example. 

A good husband and a good wife are the world to each 
other. 
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INCLINATION. 

Persons may be drawn in against inclination, till custom 
will make an inclination. 

Some people need no greater punishment than to be per- 
mitted to pursue their own inclinations. 

It is the art of the devil, and of libertines te suit temptations. 
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RELATIONS. 
Nature gives us relations that choice would not have made 
such. 


To borrow of relatinosis to subject ones self to an inquisition 
mto one’s life and actions. 


PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS, 

People go to places of public entertainment, dressed out 
and adorned, as if they thought themselves a part of it; and 
generally are too much pleased with themselves to be able 
to aitend to what they say or hear. 

The town diversions are pretty much the same one year as 
another ; a few variations in the fashions only ; and those con- 
trived by ingenious persons who get their bread by civersify- 
ing them. 
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er Public places are rocks to the refutations of women who 
are not vigilant over their conduct. 
one ¢- 
. SECRETS. 
7 Nothing flies faster than a whispered scandal. 
' Listeners are generally conscious of demerit. | 
ihe Y ' There may be occasions, where a breach of confidence is 
. more excuseable than to keep the secret. 
he = 
ich Gf THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 
4 IN A SERIES OF LETTERS FROM A GENTLEMAN OF RANK 
de- - AND TASTE, TO A LADY OF QUALITY. 
she = LETTER V. 
3 LikE you, my fair countess, the Anglo-Saxons were great 
ach 4 admirers of fine linen; it was indiscriminately worn by every 
‘ | class of that people in the garment next their skin. Ofcourse, 
d its fabric was delicate or rough according to the rank of the 
om a wearer. The dress of the ladies in summer, was chicfly of 
. j linen ; the clergy also made their sacred vestments of it ; and, 
er= . : indeed, so highly was it prized by all orders, that the venera- 
. ble Bede mentions, as an instance of self-denial and humility of 
Ms. ‘ Etheldrida, abbess of Ely, that she never would wear linen gar- 


ments, but contented herself with raiment made of wool. 
de CCU This mortifying of her fair flesh, must be understood of the 
; interior garments being composed of so rough a material; the 








a 
ion : most dainty of her sex, in that age, wore woollen as exterior 

«| habits. Silk was aiso used, but only on great occasions, such 

4 as for coronation robes, the vestments of dignified clergy, and 
ihe [ the mantles of queens and princesses. How surprised would 
ner : be our royal Eigivas and Ethelredas, if they could look 
ble bs from their marble tombs at this time, and behold not mere- 

ly the decent tradesman’s wife, but the lowest damsel of 
a the kitchen, walking out on Sunday arrayed in silk stockings 
. and satin or velvet pelisses ! There is, literally, no difference 
fy- : between the ordinary appearance of a countess and her maid, 


except what the dignified and polished air of the former may 
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effect. This remark, therefore, ought to to induce our women 
of quality to attend to the mental adornment of themselves, 
since all outward ornaments are now rendered acceptable to 
the meanest of their attendants. Were every pceress in this 
land as simple in apparel, and as elegant in mein, as my Ura- 
hia, this observation might have been spared. 

Hair cloth (which answers to the sackloth of the ancients) 
was manufactured by the Anglo-Saxons, and was used either 
as a garment of penance or of mourning. I cannot affirm that, 
as an insignia of the latter temper of mind, it was so becoming 
an apparel as the crapes and cypress gauzes of our modern 
fair; but certainly it better expressed the season of sorrow ; 
and, what is more to the purpose, by its desolate and unbe- 
coming appearance, was an indisputable assurance that the 
mourner did not intend, and in fact could not enter into scenes 
of gaiety until the proper time of decent grief were past. 
Then, the widow was not scen sporting her fashionably de- 
vised weeds in a friend’s card-assembly a month after the in- 
terment of her lord. Our Anglo-Saxon matrons, instead of 
bewailing the deceased partner of their hearts, seated on a 
superb sofa, between two rival candidates for her hand and 
dowry, would be found prostrate on his tomb, clothed in hair 
cloth, and bestrewn with dust and ashes, devoting all the beau- 
ties of her youth to lamentation and his memory. 

The Anglo-Saxon ladies of the first quality employed much 
of their time in carding wool, spinning, and working with the 
needle ; and some of them also emulated the dames of Greece 
in the labors of the loom. These graceful feminine occu- 
pations do not appear to have been in so general a practice 
with the fair of the continent as with those of England; how- 
ever, we find that due honour was paid to them by some of 
their foreign sisters ; and Eginhart informs us that the daugh- 
ters of Charlemagne were no strangers to the use of the dis- 
taf. Four princesses, daughters of Edward the Elder, of our 
own country, are highly celebrated for their skill in spinning, 
weaving and brocading or embroidery; and Edgitha, the 
queen of Edward the Confessor, was perfectly mistress of the 
needle, 
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The praises bestowed upon our fair country-women, on this 
subject, are not confined to our own authors, who, as lovers, 
and of the same nation, might be suspected of partiality; I 
can lay before your ladyship the corroborating testimony of 
foreign eulogists. “ The French and Normans,” says one, 
“ admired the beautiful dresses of the English nobility; for,’ 
continues the ancient writer, “ the English women excel all 
others in needle-work, and in embroidering with gold.” A- 
nother author tells us that “ the Anglo-Saxon ladies were so 
famous for their skill in embroidery or brocading, that the 
most elegant productions of the needle were called, by way of 
eminence, Zhe English work.” 

In those days of female industry, the operations of the needle 
were not confined to one sort of pattern or stitch; they ex- 
tended to the representation of flowers, foliages, birds, beasts, 
men, and buildings. Even historical designs were attempted, 
and the victories of heroes and the triumphs of saints, were 
seen. embroidered upon cloth with threads of gold and silver, 
intermixed with silk, cotton, and worsted, dyed to the requisite 
colors. The destruction of Troy was worked upon the stole 
of Wiglaf, king of Mercia; and the celebrated martyr, Dun- 
stan, when a young man, assisted a lady in designing the em- 
bellishments she was to embroider on asarcedotal robe. The 
vestment which Canute, the Dane, presented to the Abbey of 
Croyland, was made of silk, brocaded with eagles of gold. 
The coronation mantle of Harold Harefoot, which he gave to 
the same Abbey, was composed of the like costly stuff, and 
overlaid with flowers wrought in gold. Besides these, we 
find from William of Malmesbury, that the royal robes of Iid- 
ward the Confessor were sumptiiously embroidered in curious 
and rich devices by the hand of his queen and her maidens. 

Devotion produced many splendid works of this kind, which 
the fair manufacturers dedicated to the service of the church. 
These beautiful daughters of beauty and taste, not only plied 
their golden needles to embellish their own persons, and to 
decorate their husbands, but, with a holy consecration of their 
time and their talents to adorn the temples of their land, they 
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enriched the altars with palls of superb embroidery, and laid 
at the feet of the priesthood garments of the finest needle- 
work. Many of these I have seen extant in the sacristies of 
our old cathedrals ; and, I confess, I could not but feel a pe- 
culiar homage for the queens and princesses, and ladies of 
high rank, who thus devoted their blameless and happy hours. 

And, that I may not longer at this time intrude on yours, I 
shall defer my account of the jewelry of these beauteous and 
meritorious dames to another epistle : meanwhile, forget not 
that a fairer hand than ever Anglo-Saxon Britain could pro- 


<luce, has woven the image of Urania into the heart of her 


devoted PARIS. 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE MORAL CENSOR....No. VIII. 


THE TOUGH DRUMSTICK. 
Non Omnia Possumus. 


Mr. Censor, 


Wuen I was a iad, I got my learning at the grammar 
school in our town; but being born of rather poor, though 
tolerably honest parents, as the world goes now a-days, I had 
not interest enough to get sent to college, though our master 
often said I was one of the ’cutest chaps in the’school. 

As my parents could not support me as a gentleman, I was 
obliged to. support myself the best way I could, and I now 
found that “ Learning was not always better than house and 
land,” as I perceived many who were possessed of tenements 
and domains were able to do very well without it. I tried to 
live by my head, but I had always a hungry belly. To my 
hands I made the next application, and in the capacity of a 
carpenter’s apprentice, by using them to axes, chissels and 
saws, they procured me meat, drink and health. ‘These em- 
ployments, however, were not without their alloy, nor unattend- 
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ed with some severe lessons of humility. My master was 
vastly rich, and my mistress vastly proud upon the thoughts 
of it. They wished to treat me as a menial servant; but my 
indentures forced them to let me mess at their own table: to 
make amends for this indulgence, I drank small beer and they 
strong ; the worst of every thing fell to my share; all wnder- 
dones and over-dones walked into my plate ; rincing of bot- 
tles was good enough in troth for the apprentice ; tails of 
fish, and tough drumsticks. “I moan’d in griefs like these 
awhile,” till I had served my time duly and truly, as in duty 
bound, and then of course I was dubb’d journeyman. I smart- 
ed myself up a little, and was thought quite the ching at our 
parish club. I ogled my master’s daughter; kissed his maid 
now and then ; and would go of an errand for either of them 
half a mile at any time, rain or blow. These things brought 
me much in favor with the whole family, and I once heard the 
old folks declare that their Tim was grown a monstrous clev- 
er fellow; and master said he’d lay a wager that Timothy 
should turn as good a job of work out of his hands, as e’er a 
ladin the country. Still things at table did not much mend ; 
I did now get sometimes as Jerry Sneak says “a bit of the 
brown,” and at others come in for my share of the rest of the 
good things ; but if strangers appeared, I was gencrally fobb- 
ed off with the worst; and if a goose or a turkey made its ap- 
pearance, I still amused my gums with the tough drumstick. 

I drummed on inthis manner for sometime longer. At 
last my master grew incapable of attending the business so 
well as he once used to do, and he made me something be- 
tween a journeyman and under partner. This was doing 


better; but mistress still had pride. I was their Tim, and 


could not avoid bringing in four or five dozen pails of water 
to wash the house down every Saturday night; break the ice 
when the pond was frozen over; and shovel the snow from 
the doors at all hours ; and when family pride wanted to be 
vindicated at table, master Tim was then sure to get the 
tough drumstick. 
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However, a rich relation of mine died without a will, I 
came in unexpectedly for the estate; and as he would not 
give me a farthing to keep me from starving when alive, you 
may be sure I did not grieve much at his death. The mes- 
senger of this good news inquired for me by the name of 
Mr. Timothy Tetotum, and sir’d and honor’d me, although 
I wore a leather apron and short jerkin. My parish was now 
too humble for me, I set out for the metropolis, and soon got 
transformed by address and observation from a carpenter in- 
toagentleman. In a round of dissipation I passed many 
months, when one day tired of noise and nonsense, I took it 
into my head to go down and pay a visit to my old master. 

I had no sooner made my approach to the door, than my 
master’s daughter who was up to the window, screamed out, 
Papa, if there isn’t Mr. Tetotum, Pll be whipp’d. You don’t 
say so, my dear, says the old man, and out he hobbled, with 
“my dear Tetotum, how d’ye do? how glad am I to see you ; 
why we were just talking about you: come, dinner’s just 
upon table, sit down and be comfortable.” ‘I now received 
the congratulations of the family, and frequently afterwards 
went to visit the good folks, where I got the best of every 
thing ; and whenturkies or geese made their appearance, the 
wings or the breast were pressed upon me, but no more 
tough drumsticks. 

Ye votaries of wealth, and you, ye high in mind, though low 
in pocket, remember that you must bear much in life to enjoy 
little —In distress or in menial occupations, shew a manly 
fortitude, and bear with patience the inconveniences of your 
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situation ; but never, never until you can command a better 
part of the oviparous biped, quarrel with its Tough Drum- 
stick. 

Timotay TETOTUM. 
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A COURSE OF 
LECTURES ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
BY 5. LATHROP, JUN. A. M. . 





LECTURE THE FIFTH. 
Hydrostatics. 

Tue laws of the fluid which Thales, an ancient philosopher, 
considered as the original element, or principle of the uni- 
yerse, and, which is found in all bodies, that have been sub- 
jected to experiment, will employ our attention, in the present 
discourse. Water, whose common uses are so well known 
to every animal in creation, affords an interesting subject for 
the research of the chemist, and the mechanical investigator 
of nature ; and its plentiful diffusion throughout the atmo- 
sphere, and over the surface of our globe, should continually ; 
excite the gratitude of every reflecting being. Newton as- 
scrts, that all birds, fishes, beasts, insects, trees, and vereta- 
bles, with their several parts, do grow out of water, and wa- 
tery tinctures, and salts; and by putrescence again they all 
return to watery substances. No length of time, or aridity 
of situation, seems able to Ceprive matter of this all pervading 
fluid. Hartshorn, dried so as to become sufficiently hard to 
produce fire by the stroke of a flint, being distilled, will af- 
tord an eighth of its quantity, of water ; and bones, after being 
carefully preserved for 25 years, have, by subjection to the 
like process, yielded half their weight of the same liquid. 

Water, in physiology, is a clear, insipid, and colorless flu- 
id, coagulable into a transparent, solid body, called ice, when 
placed ina temperature of 32 degrees of Farenheit’s ther- 
mometer; but volatie and fluid in every degree of heat be- 
yond that. If water could be obtained pure, Booerhaave as- 
serts, it wouid be a simple element; but it is always found 
replete with exhalations of all kinds, which it imbibes from 
the air; and impregnated with innumerable substances of 
which it is a powertul solvent. Hence, says the illustrious 
physician just quoted, he is convinced, that no one ever saw 
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a drop of pure water,—that the utmost of its purity known, 
only amounts to its being free from this or that sort of matter, 
and that, for instance, it can never be wholly deprived of salt, 
since air will always be contained in water, and air is never 
unaccompanied by salt. It is, after fire, the most penetra- 
tive of bodies, and the most difficult to confine. It was found, 
by the famous Florentine experiment, to pass through the 
fine pores of gold; and hence was, for a considerable time 
supposed to be incompressible and non-elastic. The ingeni- 
ous and indefatigable Canton, however, has proved. that water 
is compressible even by. the weight of the atmosphere. 

This fluid, occupying more than two thirds of our globe, 
is subject to laws by which it is governed ; and its phenome- 
na are accounted for on principies analagous to those which 


are deemed natural and philosophical in other grand depart- 
ments of the universal system. 


The ancients were in some respects as well acquainted 
with the practical part of hydrostatics, asthe moderns. Their 
aqueducts are still viewed with, wonder and admiration by 


the philosophical and inquisitive traveller. The Romans 
erected aqueducts, that were not.more distinguished by the 
utility of their design, than the sublimity of their construction. 
Some of these were carried over an extent of more than an 
hundred miles ; and the metropolis of the world, in the reign 
of the emperor Nero, received through them in the course 
af twenty four hours, not less than five hundred thousand 
hogsheads of water. Cresedses, and Hero of Alexandria, in- 
vented several hydraulic engines; to the former we are in- 
debted for the pump, and to the latter, for the syphon; yet 
these ingenious men were ignorant of the cause that operated 
on the fluids which they raised and directed with ease and 
success. ‘The true law of atmospheric pressure was discov- 
ed long after the invention of the syphon andthe pump. The 
knowledge of causes, traced from effects, is the glory of the 
school of Bacon; and his disciples, with every advance they 
make in science, exalt the honors of their illustrious master. 

‘he science of hydrodynamics, or of fluids, their laws, and. 
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phenomena, has been divided by philosophers into two branc!.- 
es; hydrostatics, by which the gravity and pressure of wa- 
ter is accounted for ; and hydraulics, which treats of its mo- 
tion through pipes, syphons, conduits, and of the application 
of it to the various mechanical purposes for which it is so 
powerfully and peculiarly adapted. By some of our best 
writers and experimentalists, the term .hydrostatics is uscd 
with a greater latitude of signification, and assumed as a sul- 
ficiently expressive name for the science which describes the 
properties of all fluid bodies, but principally those of water, 
explains their motions, and renders them, like other produc- 
tions of nature, subservient to the convenience, the prosperity, 
and the happiness of rational beings, in their present state of 





existence. ( 
How many practical philosophers do we behold, whether 
we throw a contemplative glance over the fields of agricul- 


the strands of commerce! To the judicious direction of at- 
mospheric or aqueous streams are we indebted for the flour 
which chemistry, in her humble domestic occupation, by the : 
use of fermentation and fire, converts into bread, the most : x 
common and indispensable article of our daily food. An at- | 
tention to nature laid the foundation of the present improve- 
ment in the art of shipbuilding ; and the propriety of forming 
vesseis on the model of the most active kind of fishes, has 
been demonstrated by mathematicians, who have shewn the 
reasons, and explained the principles on which the naval ar- 
chitect constructs the swiftly sailing frigate, with the greatest 
breadth of her beam forward of her mainmast. 

Hydrostatics is that part of natural philosophy, which treats 
of the weight and equilibrium of fluids, of their nature and | 
properties, and the laws by which they act. Fluidity is de- | 
fined, The state of bodies when their parts are very readily 
moveable in all directions with respect to each other. Many 
useful and curious properties arise out of this modification of 
matter. They are the basis of the science of hydrostatics, 
and are of considerable importance to chemistry; but the 
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attention of the chemist is chiefly directed to the state of flu- 

idity as it may affect the component parts of bodies. The 

mechanical operation of fluidity is the object of our consider- 

ation. Fluidity is caused by a certain degree of heat, which, 

when employed for this purpose, disappears with respect to 
any other sensible or perceptible ef¥ect. Fluid bodies, unless 
their temperature be increased by a greater degree of heat 

than is necessary to preserve them in a fluid state, in general 

produce the sensation of cold. Heat, in this state, does not 
enlarge the volume, but resists the particular attachment of 
their parts. Fiuids have vacuities in their substance; and 
the particles of them are spherical. The latter position de- 
rives its proof from the ease with which those particles move 
among cach other; the former, from the power of dissolving 
bodies, without acquiring any sensible increase of bulk. 
Thus, water will dissolve a certain quantity of salt; after 
which, it will receive a little sugar, and after that, a little al- 
um, without its first dimensions being at all augmented. 

The laws of fluids are of great importance in philosophy. 
They have the same weight in their own element, asinair. A 
prepared bottle, exhausted of its air is suspended from the 
arm of a balance, and poised in water, by a sufficient weight 
on the opposite arm. On turning the cock under water, the 
fluid rushes in, and the bottle becoming filled, sinks with the 
accumulated weight, clearly proving that the parts of water 
retain their gravity in water, so as to press and bear down 
upon the parts beneath them ; otherwise the phial would not 
se heavier afier the admission of the liquid than it was before. 
Fluids press equally in all directions. ‘Tis pressure depends 
on the heigit, and not on the quantity of the fluid. On this 
principle is founded the famous experiment which soives and 
accounts for the hysrostatical paradox ;—-T7hai any guaniity 
of water, or other fluid, however small, may be made to balance 
and supfipfiort any quantity or weight however large. The 
principle may be explained as follows. A small pipe is join- 
ed at ine bottom to a largerone. Water, being poured into 
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the smaller, will pass through the common apertures of the 
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pipes and rise in the larger exactly to,the height of the fluid 
in the smaller one, and remain balanced by it. It is well 
known that water ina pipe or canal open at both ends, al- 
ways rises to the same height at its extremitics, whether the 
bores of these ends be equal or unequal in dimension. The 
hydrostatic bellows is a machine that shews the upward pres- 
sure of fluids, and explains the paradox. It is constructed 
like a common bellows without valves; only a pipe of three 
feet high is inserted near the bottom board, through which 
watcr being poured, or breath blown, the upper surface will 
gradually rise, being forced up by the pressure of the fluid. 
If the surface of the boards be an elipsis of 16 by 18 inches, 2 
quarter of a pound of water, will be sufficient to sustain a 
weight of 300 pounds. The law of the pressure of fluids be- 
ing in proportion to their perpendicular height, has induced 
mathematicians to assert, that the same quantity of water, 
however small, may produce a force equal to any assignable 
one, by increasing the height and base upon which it presses. 
Dr. Goidsmith mentions an extraordinary experiment in sup- 
port of this assertion. A strong tube of tin, very small in 
circumference, but 20 feet high, was inserted into the bung- 
hole of a hogshead. Water was poured through the tube 
into the vessel, until it filled it, and rose within a foot of the 
top of the tube; then the hogshead burst, and the water was 
thrown with incredible force, in every direction. ‘The fact 
of the pressure of fluids in all directions, has entirely removed 
a distinction which anciently obtained in the schools, That o: 
the positive or absolute levity of bodies immersed in fluids. 
It is now considered absurd to speak of the absolute levity of 
bodies, levity or lightness being only a comparative term, 
implying no more.than the difference of the weight of sub- 
stances compared together, or their specific gravity. Mr. 
Boyle, in support of this doctrine, instituted an experiment 
which I now repeat. A balloon containing a small quantity 
of air, with a weight attached to it, is placed in water and 
sinks to the bottom. The containing vessel is placed under 
the receiver Of an air-pump which is gradually exhausted. 
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The pressure of external air being thus removed, that in- 
cluded in the balloon expands, distending the sides of it by 
the force of its elasticity, until the vessel of air taking up so 
much more room in the water than it formerly did, is able to 
dit the weight, and to detain jt in suspension, unt, ‘by the 
admission of afresh supply of external air the balloon becomes 
again compressed and sinks to the boitom. ‘This ascension 
cannot be owing to any absolute levity of the air inciuded in 
the balleon, but to its power of ascension vained by its expan- 
sion, which renders it subject to the hydrostatic law of up- 
ward pressure, which resists and buoys up bodies the most 
poweifully, that, being specifically lighter than itself, possess 
the most place in it, and hinder the greatest quantity of watez 
trom acquiring its due situation. 

There area few fundamental laws of hydrostatics which I 
will introduce in the form ef propositions in this place, and 
which we shall find of great use in our further consideration 
of fluids. 

1. Wany part of a fluid be raised higher than the rest, by 
any force, and then left to itself, the higher parts will descend 
to the lower places, and the fluid wil! not rest, until the sur- 
tace be quite level. 

2. When a fluid is at rest in a vessel, the base of which Is 
yaralic! to the horizon, equal parts of the base are equally 


mes 


orcssed by the fluid. 


S. All parts of a fluid press equally at the same depth. 

4. Uhe pressure of the fluid at any depth, 1s as the depth 
atthe fluid; for the pressure is as the weight, and the weight 
is asthe height of the fluid. 

5. When a fluid is pressed by its own weight or by any 
other force, at any puint, it presses equally in all directions 
whatsoever., Hence, in a vessel containing a fluid, the pres- 
sure is the sarne against the bettom, as against its sides, or 
even upwards, at the same depth. 

6. The pressure ofa fluid against any upright surface, as 
the gate of a sluice or caual, Is equal to half the weight of a 
-clumn of the fluid whose base is the surface pressed, and ita 
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pititude the same as the altitude of that surface. 
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7. The pressure of a fluid, on the base of the vessel ir 
which it is contained, is as the base and perpendicular alti- 
tude, whatsoever be the figure of the vessel that contains ir. 

8. Ifa body be immersed in a fluid of the same density or 
the same specific gravity, it will rest in any place where it is 
put. Buta body of greater density will sink, and one of a 
less density will ascend to the top and float. 

9. Any body immersed in a fluid, loses as much weight as 
an equal bulk of the fluid weighs. And the fiuid gains the 
same weight. 

10. The weight lost, by immerging the same body in dii- 
ferent fluids, is as the specific gravities of the fluids; and bod- 
ies of equal weight, but different bulk, lose, in the same fluid, 
weights which are reciprocally as the specific gravities of the 
bodies, or directly as their bulks. , 

11. The whole weight of a body which will float ina fluid, 
is equal to as much of the fluid, as the immersed part of a 
body occupies when it floats: for the pressure under the 
floating body is just the same as so much of the fluid as is 
equal to the immersed part, and thetefore the weights are 
the same: hence, the magnitude of the whole body, is to the 
magnitude of the part immersed, as the specific gravity of the 
fluid, is to that of the body; for in bodies of equal weight, 
the densities or specific gravities, are reciprocally as their 
magnitudes. 

After having considered hydrostatics, by which the weight 
and pressure of fluids are determined, we arrive at the second 
division of the subject ; the application of the hydrostatica! 
faws to mechanical purposes. 

The motion of fluids, belongs to the department of hydrau- 
lics. In hydrostatics, we have attended to whatrespects their 
equilibrium ; that being disturbed, motion ensues and here 
the business of hydraulics commences. The first, and most 
obvious of the motions of fluids, is that which we observe in 

rivers. The definition of a river, in physics, is a stream of 
water running by its own gravity from the more elevated to 
the lower parts of the earth, in a natural bed or channel open 
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above. If the channei in which it flows be formed by art, it 
may be simply termed an artificial river. A canal is, technic- 
ally speaking, an artificial river, whose water is kept up and 
let out, as occasion may require, by means of Jocks and sluices. 
The motion and flux of rivers are become important parts of 
modern philosophy, and the principles of geometry and me- 
chanics have been successfully applied to the subject. Riv- 
ers, when moving in their natural beds, acquire, like other 
bodies moving on inclined planes, a velocity which is always 
as the square root of the quantity of descent of the bed. But 
in an horizontal bed, opened by sluices, or otherwise, at one 
or both ends, the water flows out by its gravity alone. Hap- 
pily for those who inhabit the banks of rivers, and are obliged 
to navigate them, the force which their velocity would ac- 
quire, were they to flow through an unresisting medium, is 
checked by a wise provision of nature; for that velocity is 
gradually diminished by their continuat friction against the 
bottoms and sides of their channels, as well as by the obstacles 
which they meet in their progress, and from their arriving at 
length in plains where their descent is less, and consequently 
their inclination to the horizon greater than at and in the vi- 
cinity of their sources. As they approach their mouths, from 
which they are emptied into the occan, the water loses the 
velocity of its motion, in proportion as it rises and increases 
in depth. The greatest velocity of a river, is about the mid- 
dle of its depth and breadth ; or on the contrary, the least ve- 
locity of the water, is at the bottom and sides of the bed or 
channel, where the resistance from friction is greatest. I fear 
that an elaborate and technical account of the principles of 
hydraulics, and their application to mechanics, would proye 
equally tiresome and unprofitable to the greater part of the 
audience who honor me with their attention. The utility of 
such studies, to professional men, to artists, and to capitalists 
who employ them, cannot be doubted. It is hoped that pro- 
positions which are reasonabie, and may be leisurely submit- 
ted to the sanction of experimeiut, will be deemed sufficient in 
this part of the subject of our consideration. I shall, with 
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your permission proceed to the fourth article of the lecture, 
and treat of specific gravity. Specific, in philosophy, is that 
which is peculiar and proper to any thing ; or that which char- 
acterises it, and distinguishes it from every other thing. Thus 
the power of the loadstone to attract iron, is a specific prop- 
erty of the loadstone. Spccific gravity, is the relative, com- 


parative, or apparent gravity of any body, in respect to that 


of an equal bulk or magnitude of another body ; denoting that 
gravity or weight, which is peculiar to each species or kind 
of body, by which it is distinguished from all other kinds. In 
this sense, a body is said to be specifically heavier than an- 
other, when under the same bulk it contains a greater weight 
than that other. Specifically lighter, is a term, conveying its 
own explanation. 

The hvdrometer is an instrument for ascertaining the spe- 
cific gravities of fluids, and is constructed on a principle of 
hydrostatics, that a body specifically lighter than several flu- 
ids, will find out their specific gravities, because it will sink 
deepest in the fluid which has the least specific gravity. It 
is also used for determining the strength, quality, and proof 
of spirits. Its principle is so simple, and its utility so gener- 
ally known, that I will not enter into a more particular de- 
scription of it in this place. We had occasion for it in a for- 
mer lecture, when the effects of heat and cold on fluids were 
considered as affecting them in some of their material prop- 
erties. The hydrostatical balance is an instrument contrived 
for exactly and easily ascertaining the specific gravities of 
substances whether solid or fluidsand thereby, of estimat- 
ing the degree of purity of bodics of all kinds, with the qual- 
ity and richness of metals, ores, minerals, &c. and the propor- 
tions in any mixture, or adulteration. This is effected by 
weighing the body both in water and out of it; and the use 
of this instrument is founded on the theorem of Archimedes, 
that any body weighed in water, loses as much of its weight, 
as is equal to the weight of the same bulk of water. The 
accident which led to this theorem, and established a princi- 
ple, whose mechanical application is of great consequence in 
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commerce and the arts, is not only amusing as an historica} 


anecdote, but shews how easily a mind trained by philosophy. 
to habits of continual observation, converts circumstances 
apparently the most inconsiderable, to the most important and 
beneficial purposes. Hicro, king of Syracuse, having a mind 
to make an offering to the gods of a golden crown, agreed for 


ee ea 


one of great value, and weighed out the yold to the artificer. 
After some time, he brought the crown home of the full 
weight ; but it was afterwards suspected, that a part of the 
gold had been stolen, and the like weight of silver substi- 
tuted in its stead. Hicro, being angry at this imposition, 





desired Archimedes to take mto consideration, how sucha 
fraud might be certainly discovered. While engaged in the 
‘solution of this difficulty, he happened to go into a bath: 
where, observing that a quantity of water overflowed, equal to 
the bulk of his body, it presently occurred to him that Hicro’s 
question might be answered by a like method: upon which 
he leaped out, and ran homeward, crying out, ZT have found 
it! Ihave foundit! He then made two masses, each of 
the same weight as the crown, one of gold and the other of 
silver: this done, he filled a vessel to the brim with water, 
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and put the silver mass into it, upon which a quantity of water 
overflowed equal to the buik of the mass; then taking the 
mass of silver out he filled up the vessel again, measuring 
the water exactly, which he put in; this shewed him what 
measure of water answered toacertain quantity of silver. 
Then he tried the gold in the same manner, and found that it 
caused a less quantity of water to overflow, the gold being 
less in buik than the silver, though of the same weight. He 
then filled the vessel a third me, and putting in the crown 
itself, he found that it caused more water to overflow than 
the golden mass of the same weight, but less than the silver 
one; so that, finding its bulk between the two masses of gold 
and silver, and that, in certain known proportions, he thence 
computed the real quantities of gold and silver in the crown. 
and so manifestly discovered the fraud. 
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Of an attempt made by Mr. Baiman, a Hanoverian, and Mr. 


Francis Huger, an American, to liberate M. de la Fayette 


from iis confinement in the castle of Olmutz, V794. 


—— 


/We do not recollect to have feen, in any American publication, the fol: 


lowing interesting narrative, fromthe Edinburgh Annual Register. It 
was drawn up by the writer from personal communications with Mr 
Huger ; and the editors of that respectable journal, pledge themselvee 


for its authenticity. | 
a 

Amoncs?r the many extraordinary characters which the 
eventful times we live in have produced to the notice of the 
world, no man has undergone freater vicissitudes of fortune 
than La Fayette. At one time we behold him tearing him- 
self from the fascinations of the most licentious court in Eu- 
rope, braving the elements in search of the bubble reputa- 
tion, and combating for the cause of liberty under the banners 
of Washington ; at another, sowing the seeds of confusion in 
his native country, idolized by an enthusiastic populace, and 
raised to the chief command of his emancipated countrymen ; 
then proscribed and hunted by those associates whe no longer 
stood in need of his assistance ; a fugitive in a foreign land, 
obliged to seek an asylum amongst his enemics; and lastly, 
seized as a traitor, and delivered up to the emperor of Germa- 
ny ; who, regarding him as one of the chief instruments of the 
insulting degradation and subsequent death of the royal fam- 
ily of France, erdered him into close confinement in the castle 
at Olmutz. Compassion for his fate drew petitions from all 
quarters for his release. “fhe emperor was mexorable, and 

we 

prison, when a stranger anda foreigner stepped forwards 


Fayette had dragged on two miserable years in his solitary 


from pure motives of compassion, and an anxious wish to be 
of service to a man who had so signalized himself in the 
cause of liberty. Balman was a Hanoverian by birth, young, 
active, intrepid, and intelligent. He repaired alone and on 
soot to Olmutz to gain such infermation as might enable him 
10 judee of the best méans te execute the purpose he had in 
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he passed his time and what indulgencies he enjoyed: they 
were informed that he was strictly confined, but was permit- 
ted to take exercise without the walls with proper attendants, 
and, besides, was allowed the use of books, and pen, ink, and 
paper. ‘They said, that, as they had some new publications 
with them, it might add to his amusement if they were to lend 
them to him, and desired to know if they might make the of- 
ier. The jailor said he thought there could be no objection, 
provided the books were delivered open to him (the jallor,) 
50 that he might see there was nothing improper in their con- 
tents. With this caution they complied, and the same even- 
ing sent a book and a note to the jailor, addressed to Fayette, 
written in French; who, though he did not understand that 
languace (as it afterwards appeared,) yet did not suspect any 
treachery where every thing was conducted so openly. ‘Lhe 
note contained apolocies for the liberty they had taken; but, 

as they wished in any way to contribute to his happiness, they 
hoped he would attentively read the book they had sent, and 
ifany passages in it particularly engaged his notice, they 


berged he would ict them know his opinien. He received 


the note, and finding it was not expressedin the usual mode ct 


complimentary letters, conceived that more was meant than 
met the eye. He therefore caretully perused the book, and 
found in certain piaces words written with a pencil, which, 
being put together, acquainted him with the names, qualities, 
and iam oi the writers, and requiring his sentiments be- 
tore they should proceed any further. He returned the book, 
and with vit an open note, thanking them, and adding, that he 
highly approved of, and~was much charmed with, its contents. 

Having thus begun a correspondence, seldom a day passed 
but Open notes eae between them, some oi which the jail- 
or shewed to persons who could read them; but, as nothing 
appeared that could create any suspicion, the correspondence 
was permitted. 

Their plan bein ig at length arranged, the particulars were 
written with lemon juice, and on the other side of the paper 


“: ” ak en , +. yy ¥. - . 
3 letter of incuirtes after Favette’s health, concludine wit! 
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«hese words : Quand vous aurez lu ce billet, mettez ie au feu 
‘instead of dans le feu.) By holding the paper to the fire, 
the letters appeared, and he was made acquainted with every 
arrangement they had made. ‘The day following was fixed 
upon to put the plan in execution. The city of Olmutz is 
situated about 30 miles from the frontiers of Silesia, in the 
midst of a plain, which taking the town as its centre, extends 
fhree mileseach way The plain is bounded by rising ground, 
covered with bushes and broken rocks; so that a man stand- 
ing on the walls might distinctly sce every thing that passed 
on the plain. Sentinels were placed for the purpose of giving 
alarm when any prisoner was attempting to escape, and all 
people were ordered to assist in retaking him : great rewards 
were likewise due to the person who arrested a prisoner. It 
scemed therefore scarcely possible to succeed in such an at- 
tempt. Aware of these difficultics, Balman and Huger were 
net intimidated, but took their measures with the greater 
caution. 

Under pretence that his health required air and exercise, 
Fayette had obtained permission to ride out upon the plain 
every day in an open cabriolet, accompanied by an officer, 
and attended by an armed soldier, who mounted behind by 
way of guard. During these excursions he had gained the 
confidence of the officer so far, that when the carriage was 
at a distance from the walls they used to quit it, and walk 


‘ torether. 


The plan determined upon was this; Balman and Huger 
were to ride out of town on horseback, the latter leading o 
third horse ; as neither of them knew Fayette, a signal was 
agreed upon at their meeting. Fayette was to endeavor io 
gain as great a distance as possible from the town, and, as 
usual, to quit the carriage with the officer, and draw him im- 


. 8 


perceptibiy as far from it as he could without exciting his 
suspicions. The two friends were then to approach, and if 
necessary, to overpower tne officer, mount Fayctte upon the 
horse Huger led, and ride away full spced to Bautropp, 15 


tmiles distant, where a chaise and horses awaited ta conver 
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them to Trappaw, the nearest town within the Prussian do- 
minions, about 30 miles from Olmutz, where they would be 
safe from pursuit. In the morning Huger sent his trusty 
servant to endeavor to learn the precise time that Fayette left | 
the castle. Aficr a tedious delay, he returned, and told them 
that the carriage had just past the gates. With agitated 
hearts tlicy set out; having gained the plain, they could per- 
ceive no carriage; they rode slowly on till they had nearly 
reached the woody country, but still no carriage appeared. 
Alarmed lest some unforeseen accident should have led toa 
discovery, they hesitated ; but, recoilecting that their mo- 
tions migiit be distinctly seen from the walls, they retraced 
their steps, and had arrived at a short distance from the town 
vhen they beheld the long-wished for cabriolet pass through 
the gates, with two persons in it, one in the Austrian uniform, 
and a musqueteer mounted behind. On passing, they gave 
the preconcerted signal, which was returned, and the carria ze 
moved on. ‘They continued their ride towards the town, then 
turned, and slowly followed the carriage. They loitered, in 
order to give Fayette time to execute his part of the agree- 
ment. ney observed the two gentlemen descend from the 
carriage, and walk from it arm in arm. They approached 
gradually, and perceiving that Fayette and the officer appear- 
ed to be engaged in carnest conversation about the officer’s 
swor!, which Fayette had at the time in his hand, they thought 
this the favorable moment, and put spurs to their harses. 
The noise of their approach alarmed the officer, who, turning 
round, and secing two horsemen coming up full gallop, he 
hastened to join the cabriolet, pulling Fayette with him; 
finding resistance, he endeavored to get possession of his 
sword, anda struggle ensued. Huger arrived at this mo- 
ment; You are free,” said he; “ seize this horse, and fortune 
be our guide.” He had scarce spcken when the gleam of 
the sun upon the blade of the sword startled the horse, he 
broke his bridle, and fied precipitately over the plain. Bal- 
man rode after to endeavor to take him. Meantime Huger, 
with a gallantry and generosity seldom equalled, but never 
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excelled, insisted on Fayette’s mounting his horse, and mak- 
ing all speed to the place of rendezvous : “ Lose no time, the 
alarm is given, the peasants are assembling, save yourself.” 
Fayette mounted his horse, Icft Huger on foot, and was soon 
out of sight. Balman had in vain pursued the frightened 
horse, and perceiving he had taken the road to the town, gave 
up the chase and returned to Huger, who got up behind him, 
and they gallopped away together. They had not gone far 
when the horse, unequal to such a burthen, stumbled and fell, 
and Balman was so bruised with the fall, that with difficulty 
he could rise from the ground. The gallant Huger assisted 
his friend upon the horse, and again forgetting all selfish con- 
siderations, desired him to follow and assist Fayette, and 
leave him to make his escape on foot; which he said he could 
casily do, as he was a good runner, and the woody country 
was close athand. Balman with reluctance consented. Upon 
the approach of the horsemen, the soldier who had remained 
with the cabriolet, instead of coming to the assistance of the 
officer, ran back to the town; but long before he arrived the 
alarm was given; for the whole of the transaction had been 
observed from the walls,—the cannon fired, and the country 
was raised. Balman easily evaded his pursuers, by telling 
them he was himself in pursuit. Huger was not so fortunate ; 
he had been marked by a party, who never lost sight of him ; 
yet his hunters being on foot like himself, he might have 
reached his covert, had they not been joined by others who 
were fresh in the chase : they gained ground upon him, and 
at the moment he had reached a place where he hoped he 
might rest awhile, quite exhausted with fatigue and breath- 
less he sunk to the earth, and a peasant came up—he offered 
him his purse to assist his escape; the Austrian snatched 
the money with one hand, and seized him with the other, call- 
ing his companions to come to his help. Resistance was 
vain, and the intrepid Huger was conveyed back to Olmutz 
in triumph, inwardly consoling himself with the glorious idea, 
that he had been the cause of rescuing from tyranny and mis- 
ery a man he esteemed one of the first characters upon earth, 
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—He was shut up in a dungeon of the castle as a state pris- 
oner. 

Meanwhile Fayette took the road he was directed, and ar- 
rived without any obstacle at a small town about 10 miles 
from Oimutz: here the road divided; that leading to Trap- 
paw lay to the right, unfortunately he took the left. He had 
scarce left the town, when perceiving the road turning too 
much to the left, he suspected he had mistaken his way, and 
inquired of a person he met the way to Bautropp. The man, 
eyeing him with a look of curiosity, at length told him he 
had missed his way, but directed him to take another, which 
he said would soon lead him right. This man, from Fayette’s 
appearance, his horse in a foam, his foreign accent, and the 
inquiries he made, suspected him to be a prisoner making his 
escape ; he therefore directed him a road, which by a circuit, 
led him back to the town, ran himsclf to the magistrate, and 
told him his suspicions ; so that when Fayette thought him- 
self upon the point of regaining the road which would soon 
secure his retreat, he found himself surrounded by a guard 
of armed men, who, regardless of his protestations, conveyed 
him to the magistrate. He was, however, so collected, that 
he gave the most plausible answers to the interrogations that 
were put to him: he said he was an officer of excise at Trap- 
paw, and that having friends at Oimutz, he had been there 
upon a visit ; had been detained there by indisposition longer 
than he intended, and as his time of leave of absence was 


~— 








expired, he was hastening back, and begged he might not be 
detained, for if he did not reach Trappaw that day, he was 
afraid his absence might be noticed, and he should lose his of- 
fice. The magistrate was so much prepossessea in his favor 
by this account, and by the readiness of his answers to every 
question, that he expressed himself perfectly satisfied, and 
was going to dismiss him, when the door of an inner room 
opened, and a young man entered with papers for the magis- 
trate to sign. While this was doing the young man fixed his 
eyes upon Fayette, and immediately whispered the magis- 
‘rate : “ Who do yeu say he is ?”? «“ The general la Fayctte.” 
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« How do you know him ?” “] was present when the general 
was delivered up by the Prussians to the Austrians at ——; 
this is the man, 1 cannot be mistaken,” 

Fayette entreated to be heard. The magistrate told him 
it was useless for him to speak ; he must consent immediately 
to be conveyed to Olmutz, and his identity would then be as- 
certained. Dismayed and confounded, he submitted to his 
hard fate, was carried back to Olmutz, and the same day 
which rose to him with the fairest prospects of happiness and 
liberty, beheld him at the close of it plunged in still deeper 
misery and imprisonment. Balman, having eluded the search 
of his pursuers, arrived at the place where the chaise had 
been ordered to wait their coming. Finding it still there, 
and yet no appearance of Fayette, he foreboded mischief. 
With as much patience as he could command, he remained 
till evening, not yet giving up all hopes of a fortunate issue 
io their adventure. He dismissed she chaise, however, and 
made a circuitous journey, in hopes his friends might have 
escaped by a different route; but could gain no information 
whatever, till, on the third day, a rumor of Fayette having 
been retaken in attempiing his escape, dissipated his hopes ; 
and, anxious to learn the truth, he took the road to Olmutz. 
He soon was told the melancholy tale, with the addition, that 
his friend Huger had shared a similar fate. In despair at 
having been the primary cause of his misfortune, and deter- 
mining to share it with him, he voluntarily surrendered him- 
self and was committed a prisoner to the castle. 

Thus, by a train of most untoward accidents, which no pru- 
dence could foresee or guard against, faileda plan so long 
meditated, and so skilfully projected. The reader’s attention 
must now be confined chiefly to Huger, the detail of whose 
sufferings the writer is better acquainted with than those of 
Balman, having been informed of them by himself. The 
day after his entrance into the castle, Huger received notice 
from the jailor to prepare for an examination before the chief 
magistrate of the city. As he was not conscious of having 
committed any very heinous crime, he was under no appre- 
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hensions for his life ; but expected that, after he had told his 
story, and declared the motive of his actions, his judge might 
subject him to some slight punishment, perhaps a short im- 
prisonment; what then was his amazement, when he heard 
himself accused of having entered into a conspiracy against 
ihe Austrian government! 

The examination was carried on by means of an interpret- 
er, a young man of a benign aspect, who seemed to compas- 
sionate his situation, and who, when he gave such answers as 
he thought might tend to hurt his cause, made him repeat 
his answers, softening their import, assuring him that he 
knew he did not exactly express himself in proper terms, 
and desiring him to recollect whether he did not mean to an- 
swer in such and sucha manner. Huger saw his good in- 
tentions, and determined to rely on his judgement, especially 
after he had heard him say, in a low voice, “ I am your friend.” 
After this, and many subsequent examinations, the magis- 
trates informed him he must not expect pardon, but advised 
him to prepare for the worst. This exhortation, so often re- 
peated, began to have some effect upon him, and, considering 
he was in the power of an absolute monarch, whose will was 
superior to law, he could not shake off some melancholy pre- 
sages. His place of confinement was a loathsome dungeon, 
without light ; he was fed with the coarsest food, chained to 
the floor during the night ; his own clothes taken from him, 
and others sent him that had already been worn by many an 
unfortunate prisoner. Thus he dragged on the first three 
months of his confinement. After that time he was removed 
to a better room, into which glimmered a borrowed light ; 
better clothes and more wholesome food were given him, 
and his circumstances in every respect improved. But still 
he was uncertain as to his fate, and the jailor was the only 
human being who visited him. One day he was surprised 
with the appearance of his young friend the interpreter, Mr. 
WwW Nothing could exceed his joy at once more be- 
holding a kindly human face. He informed Huger that the 
court of Austria had believed that all the garrison of Olmutz 
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had been engaged in the conspiracy ; that many people had 
been arrested upon suspicion; for it could not be believed 
that two such young men as he and Balman could have form- 
ed and executed so daring a plan without the aid of others; 
but as no proofs had hitherto appeared, it was determined to 
bring them shortly to trial, and for that purpose lawyers were 
to be sent from Vienna to assist the magistrates of the city. 
Huger now for the first time learned the complcte failure of 
their scheme, and that Balman was under the same roof with 
him. However sad the reficction was, that his friend’s suf- 
ferings equalled his own, yet he could not express the joy he 
felt at being so near him. Soon after he discovered that he 
inhabited the room above him. Thenceforward his treatment 
was much Jess rigorous ; even the jailor, who till lately had ob- 
served a profound silence, relaxed his caution, and came fre- 
quently to visit him ; and though a man of few words, yet as 
his presence broke the dreary solitude, he felt happy when- 
ever he made his appearance. Many were the experiments 
he tried to hold 4 communication with Balman, and at length 


he succeeded. 


He discovered that the window which threw a borrowed 
light into his cell served likewise to throw light into at of 
Balman. He picked a piece of lime from the wall, and with 
it scratched a few words upon a black silk handkerchief he 
wore about his neck ;* then fixing it upon a stick, he climbed 
up the side of the room, and raised the stick as near the com- 
mon window as he could, till it had attracted the attention of 
Balman, who, after many efforts, made himsclf master of it, 
and returned an answer by the same method. Delighted with 
having overcome this difficulty, they never suffered a day to 
pass without some communication. To W they were 
indebted for the means of rendering their situation still morc 
comfortable, by engaging the jailor’s wife in their interest ; 
a few presents, and ngw and then a small piece of money, in- 





* There is a difficulty attending the mode of communication here de- 
scribed, for which we do not pretend to account. The writer of the ar- 
ticle seems in this instance to have taken Cown Mr. Huger’s relation in- 
accurately.—-EpiTor. 
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duced her secretly to bring them books, food, wine, and 
warmer clothes ; and at length to procure a meeting between 
the two friends, at first short, but by degrees become more 
hardy, they were permitted to pass some part of every day 
together. At length, at the end of seven months, they were 
informed that the crown lawyers were arrived. The govern- 
ment by this time was satisfied that the attempt to liberate 
Fayette was planned independently by two adventurers, and 
that it was not a plot laid by the secret agents of France, in 
which the garrison of Olmutz at least was concerned, if it 
were not more widely extended; and upon their trial, the 
sole fact of having attempted to rescue a state prisoner was 
alleged against them. 

This fact being proved, they were remanded to their pris- 
on, to await the sentence which was to be pronounced against 
them by the supreme magistrate. They were now, however, 
permitted every indulgence but liberty. It was some days 
before they heard from W » and when he came, they 
were astonished and confounded to hear from him that their 
punishment was intended to be imprisonment for life. He 





however consoled them by hinting, that if they couid by any 
means procure money, this sentence might be changed to one 
much less severe, as it remained with the magistrate to pass 
what sentence he thought proper, or even to rclease them en- 
tirely. Dalman had no fortune, and as Huger had no credit 
in Austria, it would be a long time before he could receive a 
remittance from London. W 
promised to do all he could for them. 

In the vicinity of Olmutz resided a Russian nobleman, of 
most polished manners, joined to the greatest benevolence of 
heart. With him W enjoyed a perfect intimacy and 
friendship ; they were congenial souls. W had made 
him acquainted with the whole of their story; through him 
he had been able to administer so frequgntly to their comfort ; 
and he now nobly offered to advance them whatever money 
they might want to accomplish their release, and to defray 
their expences to Hamburgh. Having thus removed the 





, their guardian angel, 
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- greatest difficulty, his next care was to sound the sentiments 
of the magistrate. This he could easily effect, as, in the ca- 
pacity of interpreter, he had constant communication with 
him. He soon discerned that the magistrate was not averse 
to his speaking in their favor ; and when he artfully insinu- 
ated that a large reward would certainly attend his declaring 
himself inclined to pardon, he found he was listened to with 
more attention. Having gained this point, he very soon came 
to an eclaircissement. The magistrate made an exorbitant | 
demand ; W. said it was useless for him to go to the 
prisoners with such terms, and as he knew exactly the state 
of their finances, he could at once mention what they had to 
give, and therefore the utmost he could expect. This sum 
was fifty pieces. He refused to comply for less than a hun- 
dred. In answer to this, W desired him to consider, 
that if he delayed his determination he might lose his prize 
altogether, for that great interest was making at Vienna for 
the release of the prisoners, which he had no doubt would 
succeed, as amongst others, the English and American am+ 
bassadors had exerted themselves in their favor. This w/:- 
right magistrate at last yiclded to the impulse of avarice, and 
agreed that, if the prisoners would send him the money be- 
fore they left the prison, they should be released the next 
day. To this he answered, that they were so distrustful of 
all about them, that he was certain they would rather await 
the result of the petition at Vienna, than part with their little 
stock of money at an uncertainty, but added, that he himself 
would become their security, and be answerable to him for 
the money in case they did not pay it. To this he agreed, 
and W was authorised to negociate with the prisoners. 
All matters being scon settled, the term of their imprison- 
ment was first fixed at fourteen years, then shortened to sev- 
. : €n, soon after to one; then to a month, and lastly toa week ; 

: at the expiration of which they were reieased from prison. 
They immediately repaired to the house of the magistrate to 
return him thanks for the many indulgences he had allowed 
them, and upon shaking hands with him at parting, the stip- 
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ulated sum was put into his hands. It is not to be supposed 
they made a long stay at Olmutz; no longer than was neces- 
sary to pour out their grateful acknowledgements to the Rus- 
sian nobleman, and above all, to the nobleminded, generous 
W , to whose kindness they owed all the comforts they 
had experienced in prison, and to whose friendly and humane 
exertions they were ultimately indebted for their liberation. 
M. de la Fayette, the unfortunate cause of their distresses, 
vemained in confinement till the close of the year 1797, when, 
upon a peace taking piace between Austria and France, he 
was released at the request of the French general Buonaparte. 
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THE FREEBOOTER. 


oe 


The Advantage of Years to an Author. 


Tue best human compositions have been written, or at least 
iinished, when the author was above forty. Virgil published 
his Georgics at forty-two, 1f I mistake not; and Milton his 
Paradise Lost, when he was more than sixty. In youthful 
compositions there may be more of that romantic cast of im- 
agination, which young people admire; but very rarely is 
there so much of those qualities that are universally pleasing, 
as in the productions of persons further advanced in life; I 
mean, knowledge of human nature, good sense, mature re- 
ficction, and accuracy of plan and language. 


Beza. 

The great Theodore Beza was etymologically a triumvir ; 
that is, he was married three times. He died at Geneva, 
1605. The following lines were written on his three mars 
riages, by one Stephen Pasquicr : 

Uxores ego tres vario sum tempore nactus, 

Cum juvenis, tum vir factus, et inde senex, 

Propter opus, prima est validis mihi juncta sub annis, 

Altera propter opes, altera propter opem. 
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In age, youth, and manhood, three wives have I tried, 
Whose qualities rare all my wants have supplied. 
The first, goaded on by the ardor of youth, 

I woo’d for the sake of her person, forsooth : 

The second I took for the sake of her purse ; 

And the third—for what reason? I wanted a nurse. 


Drake. 

Francis Drake has left behind him in England the charac- 
ter of an excellent seaman. He first, after Sebastian Cano, a 
native of Spain, travelled round the world; which voyage he 
performed in two years and eight months, setting off Decem- 
ber 13, 1577; he returned November 3, 1580. The follow- 
ing verses were-made on his return, and are preserved in 
Camden’s Life of Queen Elizabeth :-— 


Drace, perrerati quem novit terminus orbis, 
Quemque simul mundi vidit uterque polus. 

Si taceant homines, facient te sidera notum, 
Sol nescit comitis non memor esse sui. 


Where’er old Ocean’s boundless waters roll, 

Have borne, great Drake, thy bark from pole to pole. 
Should envious mortals o’er thy labors sleep, 

The stars, which led thee through the vent’rous deep, 
Shall tell thy praises; and thy well-earn’d fame, 

The sun, thy fellow traveller, proclaim. 


Consecration of Beils. 

Bells in the time of popery were baptized, anointed, and 
exorcised: they were blest by the bishop. “ These and other 
ceremonies performed, it was verily believed,” says an author 
who lived in the reign of king Charles, “ that they had power to 
drive the devill out of the aire, to make him quake and trem- 
bie, to make him at the sound thereof flie, Zanguam, ante crus 
cis vexillum: that they had power to calme stormes and tem- 
pests, to make faire weather, to extinguish sudden fires, to 
recreate even the dead ; and the like; and as you may reade 
in some of the Romane pontificals, they had the name of some 
saint or other giuen unto them in their baptisme.” 

VOL. ff. \2 
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ein chhentris - sa 
Father Adam. 

Father Adam was a Jesuit of Limosin, who was silenced 
afterwards for preaching against St. Austin. The queen- 
mother, coming out from one of his sermons, asked a courtier 
who was near her, what he thought of the discourse. “ Mad- 
am,” replied the gentleman, “the sermon convinces me of 
the truth of the doctrine of Preadamites.”” “ How so?” says 
the queen.—“ Because, madam, I am now certain that Father 
Adam is not the frst of men.” 


— 


Theoderic, Archbishopt of Cologne. 

This prelate was illusirious in his time for his talents, eru- 
dition, and morals. | One day the emperor Sigismond asked 
him instructions to obtain happiness. “ We cannot, sire, ex- 
pect it in this world.”— Which, then, is the way to happi- 
ness hereafter ?’?—* You must act virtuously.”—* What do 














you mean by that expression ?”—“ I mean,” says Theoderic, 
“that you should always pursue that plan of conduct, which 
you promise to do, whilst laboring under a fit of the gravel or 
gout.” —_ | 

Virtues of Wine. 

Wine has many virtues, and full as many eulogists, who 
by no means imitate those who preach what they do not prac- 
tise, and like a finger-post, point the way they never travel. 
Its doubling power has frequently been sung, but it has also 
an exnihilo creative facuity, which Athenzns thus describes. 
At Symposium, some one secing the wife of Anacharsis, said, 
“QO Anarcharsis, thou hast marricd an ugly woman.” “ So 
it seems to me,” he replied ; “ therefore, boy, mix me a cup of 
stronger wine, that I may make her handsome.” Is not this 
a potent virtue ? and can it be credible, that wives are some- 
times heard to complain of their husbands’ drinking ? Rather 
let them join chorus with Ion, the Chian, and sing, Wine ts 
the king of good things ! | 


EPITAPH. 1610. 
Here lyeth wrapt in clay 
The body of William Wray 
I haye no more to say. 
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THE THORNLESS ROSE. 











;' 4 ty podoice 
Koimaeivny meat ray 
3 os Ovx ecv, ddr’ étgadn----ANACREON. 
F 4 One morn, while yet the zephyr blew, 
4 While flowers and ficlds were wet with dew, 
. Ere the ascending sun of June 
: 4 Had dried their damps and quenched the moon, 
‘ a I rose and left the bed of sloth, 
| & (Whose chains to break I oft am loath) 
7 And went to range o’er hill or vale, 
: 4 To drink the fragrance of the gale. 
5 4 There stood beside my devious way 
h a A flower—the progeny of May ; 
rc & A smooth, a soft, a pliant stem 
4 Supported the pecuiiar gem ; 
. Its scent was sweet, its leaves were new, 
10 ‘ ‘ Alone the little orphan Tew ; 
7 a Around its root the svil was clear, 
I. 4 No noxious bush, or brier was near ; 
50 ; 4 Far from the associates of its race, 
Ss. 4 The sole possessor of the place, 
d, 4 It shed its sweet effluvia round, 
30 r. Without a prickly thorn to wound. 
of a I paused and cried “* Thrice happy morn ! 
ls 4 I’ve found a rose without a thorn ; 
c= e Away the prodigy I’ll bear, 
er 2. So greatly prized because so rare ; 
18 4 Though yet a bud and scarcely blown, 
a I'll make the tender thing my own.” 


I stooped to grasp—but did not see, 
Beneath its closing leaves, a bee, 
Who, true and early to his trust, 
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Had wooed the blooming beauty first ; 


Of the first-offered sweets secure, 
And roused, a rival to endure, 

The insect brushed me with his wing, 
Flew to his cell—but left his sting. 


: 


“Alas !” I cried, half mad with pain, 
“‘ Flas all my caution then been vain ? 
The wise, to moral reasoning born, 
Oft tell us of the rose’s thorn ; 

But who, from abject slave to king, 
Her told us of the rose’s sting ? 


= 
a 
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But let me not the event impeach ; 
The pang, that cannot please, may teach. 


Life we commence in youthful pride, 

And think by rules our course to guide ; 

For these we search from book to book, 

And all exceptions overlook ; | 
We take th’ instruction of some guide ; 

In general precepts we confide. | 

But these can never make us wise, 

For who can chaob analyze ? 

Unwonted circumstances join, 

New things and new events combine ; 

No long-taught rules can here protect ; 

Judgement must guide and thought direct: 

Know then, fond youth, about to go 

Through tangled mazes here below, 

Where paths on paths thy feet invite, 

Ten thousand wrong, but one that’s right, 

Know then, the rose of moral things, 

That has no thorns, may have its stings ; : 
In plucking, you, perhaps, may gain , 
A sharper, though less common, pain. 
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Thy smiles, superior to the morn, 

Are sure the rose without the thorn. 

The firmest heart how formed to take ! 
What raptures do they not awake ! 

Than pleasure’s self can these be less ¢ 
Will not their influence safely bless ¢ 

Yet should they turn from me their power, 
Should rivals seize, or death devour, 
Might I not, from experience new, 

Find my sad moral too too true? 


ALPHESIBQ{US, 
New-Haven, May 15, 1815. 








SELECTED POETRY. 
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ODE TO MAY. 
From the Latin of Buchanan. 


Hart, sacred morn! whose genial ray 
Ushers the new-born May along, 

With mirth, and sport, and holiday, 
And the gay rites of dance and song.— 
Hail, vernal joy and vernal cheer, 
Renew’d with eacli renewing year, 
The bloom of nature’s boyhood gay, 
That hastes to manhood and decay. 


In pious nature’s golden prime, 
When truth was law and justice sway, 
Spring only knew the happy clime, 
And breathed one universal May. 
She ceaseles o’er the teeming ground 
Diffused her quick’ning gales around ; 
And fields perpetual harvest bare, 
That knew no seed nor tiller’s care. 


And thus, throughout the happy isles, 
Where joy and youth for ever stray, 
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Serene the fabled region smiles, 
‘Temper’d with one immortal May. 
And thus by Lethe’s sullen strand, 
That laves Oblivien’s silent land, 
Soft airs with feeble murmur move, 
And thrill the drear funereal grove. 


And thus, perchance, when final fire 
Has purged this ball at heaven’s command, 
Such gales shall new-born life inspire, 
And fan the blest regenerate land. 
Hail, month of pleasure and of prime, 
That gladst short while our mortal clime ; 
Religue of nature, sinless bloom, 
Foretaste of fairer springs to come! 








MONTHLY MISCELLANY, 
OF LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, REMARKABLE INCIDENTS, 
OBITUARY NOTICES, &c. &C. 


——P-—- 


Boston Treatre.—The Theatre closed on the 7th of 
May, after an unusually successful season. There have been 
but four performances since the publication of our last; the 
only novelty, was the production called Light to One, said to 
be a translation from the French by Mr. Spiller, who was him- 
self the principal performer in the picce. 

CHARITABLE Fine Sociery.—The anniversary of this in- 
‘stitution was celebrated at the Chapel Church in Boston, ac- 
cording to custom, on the last Friday of May ; the services, as 
usual, consisting of select pieces of music, prayers, and an 
oration on the principles of the institution. Among the va- 
rious literary and benevolent societies of our country, per- 
haps none has equalled this, in calling forth the energies of 
the poet and the scholar. Some of the annual addresses are 
specimens of the most refined eloquence ; and the odes of the 
late R. T. Paine, jr. written expressly for these celebrations, 
are highly esteemed. 
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Literarp Jntelligence. 


The reverend Dr. Parish, formeriy the coadjutor of the 
reverend Dr. Morse in compiling the American Gazetteer, 
and other geographical works, has published a volume enti- 
tled.“ Sacred Geography,”—being a description of places al- 
luded to in sacred history. 


J. A Cummings, Boston, has just published “ An Introduc- 
tion to Ancient and Modern Geography, on the plan of Gold- 
smith and Guy,” intended as a class book for common schools. 
From the established reputation of the author, as an instruct- 
er of youth, preceptors of schools and academies may antici- 
pate a useful publication. 


J. Belcher, Boston, intends publishing by subscription, Dr. 
Jouxson’s DicrronwaRy; in four volumes royal octavo. & 
prospectus, detailing the manner,of publication and style of 
printing, will be published in a few days. 

+ oe 


Mbituarp---Remarkable Deaths, 


At his head quarters at Bahia, in Mexico, in Febr uary laft, Augufitis 
William Magee, of Bofton, a colonel in the Mexican revolutionary fer- 
vice, and commander of the northern patriot army. Mr. Magee, about 
five vears fince, entered the Military Academy, at ‘Weft-Point, where he 
remained nearly 18 months, in clofe application to the preparatory ftu- 
dies of the foldicr. He then received a lieutenancy in the army of the 
United States, and an order to repair to the poft at Natchitoches, in Lou- 
ifiana, where he remained about two years. But the ardor of his mind 
would not permit him to remaia inactive. He obferved with attention 
the progrefs of the revolution, which probably, ere long, will give to that 
vaft and important country, New Spain, entire freedom from the oppref- 
ave gevernment that has too long enflaved its inhabitants, and enchained 
its true interefts. He refigned his commiffion in the fervice of the Unit- 
ed States, and was one of thofe noble Americans who firft paffed the con~ 
fines of Louifiana, to enter as volunteers in the glorious cauie of indepen- 
dence, for which the beft patriots of that diftant land are now contend- 
ing —The letter that brought the melancholy tidings of his death, pays a 
tribute to his merits in the fo! lowing terms :—* In the conduct of a diffi- 
cult enterprize, he conftantly fupported the character of an intelligent 
foldier, and a mar of pure honor and humanity. He had, by his talents 
and addrefs, intrecuced a fyftem of fubordination and die: pline into his 
army, which was c unpofed of the muft heterogeneous materials, that fe- 
cured to his compatriots, in ten days after his deceafe, a complete victery 
over the royalifts, and the conque eft of the province of Texas.” 

In Wethersfield, Vermont, Mrs. Submit Grout, in the 85th year of her 
age. On the 27th of June, 1755, fhe, with 3 {ma children n, was taken 
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prifoner by the Indians, at Hinfdale, and was obliged to travel on foot, 
through the wildernefs to Canada; where fhe was fold to a Frenchman, 
tor 220 livres. She was releafed in November, 1758, and has refided for 
the laft 30 years in Wethersfield. 

In Sanbornton, N. H. Dr. Thomas Webfter, very much lamented. 

In Granby, Con. Dr. Horace Hillyer, 45. 

In Lifbon, Con Dr. Luther Manning. _ 

in Bellingham, Rev. Valentine W. Rathbun, aged 52, paftor of the 
Baptift church in that place; highly refpected for his piety and talents as 
a preacher of the gofpel. He preached the Lord’s Day before his death, 
and in the everiing of faid day while in his barn, {tepped fuddenly againft 
the edge of a board, which wounded him internally, and left him to lan- 
guifh in excruciating pain until he expired. 

In Clarkfburg, Mr. D. Hewes. Ina playful humor, he fprinkled fome 
water on the hat of I. P. Davidfon, who drew a piftol from his pocket, 
and fhot Hewes through the heart. 

In Zanefville, Ohio, Col. J. Ferree, of the Pennfylvania militia. 

In Baltimore, John Crawford, Efg. M. D. and Rt. W. Grand Mafter of 
Mafons in Maryland 

In Concord, N. Hamphhire, from March 10,to the 6th May, 24 perfons 
of {potted fever, 16 of whom were foldiers ftationed there; there had 
been in that time 247 cafes of fever. 

In Walpole, N. H. Rev. Thomas Feffenden, 74. 

In Becket, 6th inft. Mr. David Brown, aged 71: a man of firmnefs, in» 
tegrity and beneficence. As he was deftitute of natural heirs, the people 
of that town receive the benefit of a valuable portion of his eftate—Af- 
ter fubferibing liberally to a fund for the fupport of the gofpel, in the firft 
congregational fociety in that place, he made them in Odtober laft a do- 
nation of an excellent church bell, for which he paid upwards of 300 


dollars: it is underftood, alfu, that his will contains another valuable do- 
nation to the fame focicty. 





Correspondence. 


A Biographical Sketch of the honorable Jupce Srnewicx, intended 
for this month, could not be prepared in feafon. It fhall appear as foon 
as practicable. 

The unufual {pace occupied by the Letters on Mythology, and the 
length of the interefting narrative relating to Fayette, have excluded from 
the prefent number our accuftomed variety of mifcellaneous articles, 

“ Maria? in town, has not fulfilled her promife made laft month to 


“ Nancy in the country.” We fear the is too much a lacy of fafhion to think 


of keeping her word. 

We moft earneftly and devoutly befeech our diftant friends, when they 
write to us on bufinefs of their own, to pay the poftage of their letters. 
It is not long fince one of thefe dind patrons, wrote for a fingle number of 
che Polyanthos, for which requeft we were taxed twenty-five cents. 

Kevatencott our laft number, page 1, line 3, for Marc’ read April. 
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2ngth, did poor Ellen assail, 

ft tales in the ear of this maid ; 
once flourish’d in Windermere vale, 
ell, asham’d and dismay’d: 

-nvy beauty ? what can beauty avail; 
, poor Ellen of Windermere vate ! 
(Polyantho 
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In Windermere vale a rose there once flourish’d, Remote trom the we 
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To Ellen, sweet Ellen of Windermere vale, T 









Sweet peace and contentment encircled this maid, 
Her passions were pure, and her mind was at rest ; 
By parents ador’d, and from swains homage paid, 
More than Ellen of Windermere, sure none were blest : 


But ah! 


what did beauty or virtue avail, 


To Ellen, sweet Ellen of Windermere yale: 
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beauty or virtue avail, To Ellen, sweet Ellen of Windermere yale, But ah, what did beauty or 
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A villain, at length, did poor Ellen assail, 
He whisper’d soft tales in the ear of this maid ; 
And she who once flourish’d in Windermere yale, 
By foul villany fell, asham’d and dismay’d: 
Then why envy beauty ? what can beauty avail; 
That ruin’d poor Ellen of Windermere yale ! 
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